Jones is last of royal Ind 


By JON LARSON 
Post-Record Reporter 


Gracia Jones of Washougal has 
royal blood in her veins. 

At age 80, she is the last living 
grandchild of the Cascade Indian 
princess White Wing, the niece of 
Chief Multnomah of Oregon. 

White Wing was married to 
English seaman Richard Ough after 
she met him while fishing for salmon 
in 1838 with her father and other 
members of the village. 

Ough sailed on a Hudson’s Bay 
merchant ship between London and 
Fort Vancouver. When White Wing 
first saw Ough, he was among a 
group of white men who were travel- 
ing upriver in canoes toward the 
fishing Indians. 

White Wing's father was the chief 
of the tribe, and his name was pro- 
nounced ‘Sly Horse” by the whites 
who couldn’t say his given native 
name, recalls Jones. 

She said the chief at first wanted 
to kill the white men, but then decid- 
ed to wait to see what they had to 
trade. 

“Then,’ White Wing told a 
reporter years later that ‘all the In- 
dians go and get plenty skins (of 
beavers) and come and trade. Some 
get beads, some get comb, some get 
blanket, some get knife.” 

“Then is the time I see Richard. 
He was standing beside Dr. 
McLoughlin and he was almost as 
big as him — 6-feet, 2-inches and 
weighed 240 pounds and, oh, he 
looked so nice! I look at him and he 
look at me and when I look back 
again he was still looking at me,” she 
said. 

Ough and White Wing were mar- 
ried by Dr. John McLoughlin of Hud- 
son’s Bay Company at Fort Van- 
couver. White Wing’s father had 
consented to the marriage provided 
that the couple made their home in 
Washougal. They built their home on 
the bank of the Columbia River on 
land that now lies south of State 
Route 14 between Sixth Street and 


the western end of the dike. 
The couple had 10 children, two of 
whom died at an early age. The 


GRACIA JONES of Washougal is pictured here with her mother Hatti 
* (Durgan) and John Thomas Ough — the youngest son of Richard Ough and 


Ough's youngest child, John Thomas 
Ough married Hattie Durgan. 
Gracia was the couple's youngest 


the Cascade Indian princess White Wing. Standing with the couple and their 
child are some friends of the family. (Photo courtesy of Gracia Jones) 
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child, born 15 years after her brother 
L.B. Richard Ough. Like many other 
children born in Camas and 
Washougal’s early days, she was 
delivered by the community's first 
physician, Dr. Louisa Wright. 

White Wing, who had by then 
been taken on the new name of 
Elizabeth, or Betsy, given to her by 
her husband, died when Gracia was 
6. She was approximately 100 years 
old when she died July 17, 1904. Her 
husband Richard had died in 1884 at | 
the age of 90. Both are buried in the 
Washougal Cemetery. 

Three years following the death of 
her grandmother, Gracia’s mother 
Hattie died. Hattie was the niece of) 
Joseph E.C. Durgan, who had pur- 
chased 20 acres of land from Richard 
Ough in 1880 to found the town of | 
Washougal. 

Gracia said her father wanted her | 
to be raised in a Christian home, so 
he sent her to live with her grand- 
mother, Elizabeth Durgan Russell. 
The family home was on the corner 
of B and 22nd streets, which is now 
occupied by Hewitt Research. 

A devout Methodist, Elizabeth 
was determined to raise her grand- 
daughter so she wouldn't pay atten- 
tion to her Indian heritage. 

But Gracia remembered her 
father’s admonitions to never forget 
she was of royal lineage. One day, 
when her grandmother was enter- 
taining guests, Gracia was told to put 
on a fancy dress, come downstairs 
and meet them. ; 

She surprised her grandmother 
and her guests by telling them, ‘““My 
name is Gracia and I’m an Indian,” 
after she appeared before them in 
her finery. 

Gracia was well provided for 
through her father’s estate and even- 
tually attended the University of 
Washington. On her first day of 
school, she was shocked when the 
professor asked aloud in front of the 
class if Gracia Ough was present. 
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Washougal’s name, history tied to its beautiful river 


The names of both Washougal 
and Camas are derived, if at least 
in part, from the heritage and 
language of the Indians who once 
lived in this area more than a cen- 


tury ago. ae 
According to James W. Phillips, | 
author of “Washington Place 


Names,” the name Washougal 
comes from Indian for “rushing 
water.” It is believed that the first 
written use of the word was made 
in 1811, when a handful of men 
from the Astor fur trading com- 
pany traveled up the Columbia 
River. The men apparently stayed 


overnight at a place that one of the 
white men believed the Indians 
called ‘Washough-ally Camp.” 
Historians will report, however, 
that Indian words were often hard 
for the white traders and ex- 
plorers to spell and write out. 

But that was not the only name 
Washougal was credited with hav- 
ing. The area was also called ‘Tea 
Prairie.’ During the ‘era that 
French and Canadian trappers 
frequented the area, a peppermint 
plant grew in abundance in the 
relatively flat prairie between the 
banks of the Washougal and the 


Columbia rivers. 


Camas, on the other hand, 
received its name from the small 
blue lily, which was found grow- 
ing in open fields above and west 
of the townsite. Indians harvested 
the plant for its tasty bulb. 


The bulbs were harvested in 
mid-summer, and were wrapped 
in swamp grass and then cooked 
in baking pits made up of hot 
stones. Once the bulb was dried, it 
was made into a course flour and 
used for making bread. 


Camas, which was also spelled 


Kamass, was one of two crops 
harvested by Indians in the area. 
Wappatos, or arrowhead bulbs, 
were harvested in great quantities 
from shallow land located off of 
the Columbia River slough. 

In fact, the first name for the 
community of Camas’ was 
LaCamas, the French name for 
“The Camas." However, even 
before the town was conceived, 
both the creek and lake were call- 
ed LaCamas. It is believed that the 
creek was named so as it flowed 
through large fields of the Camas 
flowers. 


